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from being impartial commentaries, are themselves
only expressions of personal opinions. It has been
said that the press will inform the electors of the
advantages and disadvantages of a law. This may
be true for the electors who read journals of all
shades of opinion, but the great majority of men
only take in one newspaper.

The other side dwelt successfully on the incon-
veniences of the popular vote, on the difficulty of
introducing what was termed compulsory political
instruction, and on the impossibility of discussing
one or more laws seriously in a popular assembly
which could only meet for a few hours.

After the revisions of 1869 there were only three
and a half cantons in which the representative system
still held its ground. They were Geneva, Ticino,
Fribourg, and Basle-City. To-day Fribourg is the
only one. Everywhere else the Great Councils have
ceased to be the sole legislative powers, and the
electors themselves may now propose or ratify laws.

When we examine the causes of this general trans-
formation of representative democracy Into pure de-
mocracy, and the reasons for the displacement of the
centre of political gravity; when we search among
the contemporary pamphlets and interrogate the poli-
ticians of those times, we find a general agreement
that all the cantonal constitutions which resulted
from the revolutionary movement of 1830 were
fundamentally defective. They were hastily framed
by men beside themselves with enthusiasm for de>
mocracy. They were incongruous from the very
first, and were constructed with a complete disregard
of the laws of political equilibrium. The dominant